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The following " Hints and Queries'* are here added by way of Appendix, for 
the purpose of giving them greater publicity. The Committee earnestly 
request the co-operation of the Members of the Kilkenny Archaeological 
Society in obtaining, wherever possible, the desired information. 



APPENDIX. 



HINTS AND QUERIES 

INTENDED TO PROMOTE 

THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES, 

AND 

THE COLLECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF INFORMATION 

ON THE SUBJECT OF 

LOCAL HISTOKY AND TRADITIONS. 



PRINTED FOR CIRCULATION, 

BY ORDER Or 

THE KILKENNY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 



Such persons as feel able or disposed to supply information on the subject of 
the ensuing queries, are requested by the Committee of the Kilkenny Archaeo- 
logical Society to communicate, through the post-office or otherwise, with either of 
the Honorary Secretaries — the Rev. James Graves, and Mr. John G. A. Prim, 
Kilkenny. 



PREFATORY REMARKS. 



In the course of an admirable Address, delivered in the year 1846, to the Members 
of the Royal Irish Academy, by that eminent Danish Antiquary, Mr. J. J. A. Wor- 
saae, it was stated that, amongst other methods used in order to awaken the 
people of Denmark to a sense of the importance of national antiquities, the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries in Copenhagen had published illustrated 
tracts, explanatory of popular antiquities, with instructions as to the best way 
of preserving them ; many thousand copies of which were spread gratuitously 
over the face of the country, amongst the clergy, schoolmasters, and peasants. 
This measure has been attended with the most ample success. The importance 
and interest of the ancient monuments of Denmark are now universally acknow- 
ledged ; and the formation of a Museum of National Antiquities, unequalled in 
Europe, has been the result. 

It were much to be wished that this admirable example had, long ere now, 
been followed in this country. Until we teach our peasantry that the gold or 
silver coin or ornament, which he turns up from beneath the surface of the 
earth, possesses a value above the market-price of the metal, thousands of such 
articles, instead of enriching our national collection of antiquities, will yearly 
find their way into the melting-pot. Numberless invaluable ancient imple- 
ments or ornaments of iron, copper, and bronze, too, pass almost daily into the 
wallet of the itinerant dealer in old rags and brass, and from thence to the 
furnace of the founder ; whilst if the peasant were informed of the importance 
of all such things in illustrating the history of his country, and was aware that 
they therefore possessed a value above that of old brass or iron, such objects of 
antiquity would in general be rescued from destruction, and deposited in some 
place of safety. The mere ignorance of our peasantry on such matters, causes 
also the wanton destruction of many a pillar-stone, cromleac, sculptured cross, 
and monument ; which, were they better instructed, they would venerate and 
preserve. 

Our national antiquarian body, the Royal Irish Academy, will, it is to be 
hoped, ere long direct its attention to the accomplishment of this most de- 
sirable object. In the meantime, however, the Kilkenny Arehaelogical Society 
feels that it would ill discharge one of the chief ends of its formation, did it not 
endeavour, so far as its limited means and humble sphere of operation will 
admit, to diffuse amongst the people a spirit similar to that so successfully ex- 
cited in Denmark, and by the means there found so effective. After anxious 
consideration, a series of queries, arranged under distinct heads, seemed most 
likely to elicit the information desired, and produce the effect intended. From 
never having considered the subject, many persons know not how to make 
observations, or collect useful information regarding our national history and 
antiquities. " Whilst there are few," remarks Dr. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, 
in the preface to his excellent Heads for the Arrangement of Local Information, 
'* however listless or ignorant, on whom information does not sometimes obtrude 
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itself. No man has a right to assume that he exists for himself alone. Society 
is justified in expecting from each of its members his mite of contribution, which, 
for aught he knows, at some future time may furnish means for the development 
of truth, or threw light on what may have been hitherto obscure." It is not of 
course to be expected that every person will be able to give satisfactory answers 
to every one of the queries contained in the ensuing pages ; indeed there are 
many localities to which they all do not apply ; but at the same time it must be 
admitted, that it is desirable to have them so framed that they may embrace as 
wide a range as possible, and serve to direct attention to the points worthy to be 
observed in almost every branch of the subject. Neither let it be said that such 
subjects as that of the fairy lore and traditions of our peasantry are trivial and 
unimportant. On the contrary, the most eminently-learned men of this and 
other nations have acknowledged their great value in connection with the study 
of the early history of mankind, and in assisting to unravel the tangled web of 
prinneval mythology. The learned Schlegei remarks that in Germany* " many 
relics of the deserted faith were preserved, but they soon assumed the character 
of mere vulgar delusions, and sunk far below the loftiness of their old religious 
destination." And the remark is no less true with regard to the folk-lore of 
Ireland, as of every country which has preserved its primitive inhabitants. The 
queries relative to this portion of the subject are founded on those recently cir- 
culated in manuscript by our distinguished countryman, Dr. Wilde. " The 
Primaeval Antiquities of Denmark," so ably translated from the Danish of Wor- 
saae, by W. J. Thorns, Esq., has also afforded the chief part of the " Hints for 
the Preservation and Examination of Antiquities." 

With regard to the information sought concerning Holy Wells, Patrons, and 
such like subjects, the Committee desire it to be understood that they consider 
such information valuable, as confirming and explaining the early annals of 
Ireland, and often affording the means of deciding some topographical question 
which has hitherto remained in doubt. The constitution of the Society happily 
precludes them from entering on the arena of polemics, and they anxiously de- 
sire ' to avoid giving offence to the religious feelings of any portion of their 
countrymen. They venture, therefore, to hope that their efforts will be met in 
a kindly spirit ; and that men of every grade and class will, so far as in them 
lies, assist in the preservation and collection of objects of antiquity, and in 
bringing together as much information as possible concerning our national and 
historical monuments. 

The Committee take this opportunity of tendering their acknowledgments to 
that spirited publisher of Irish works, Mr. M c Glashan, of D' Oiler-street, 
Dublin, for the kind and liberal manner in which he has aided their views, by 
enabling them to explain the object of several of their inquiries, that gentleman 
having placed at their disposal, free of charge, many of the beautifully- executed 
wood-engravings which illustrate *' Wakcman's Handbook of Irish Antiquities," 
lately published by him. 

* » 4 Lectures on the History of Literature." Edinburgh and London : 1841. p. 174. 



BRIEF HINTS 



ON THE EXAMINATION OF RATHS, SEPULCHRAL MOUNDS AND CM I AM- 
BERS, AND THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES. 



Over the face of our native country are scattered numberless earthen-works, 
commonly called raths, or moats, as also sepulchral mounds, easily distinguish- 
able from the former by their form and construction : we likewise frequently 
meet with cromleacs, pillar-stones, cairns, circles, and ancient places of burial, 
commonly called giants'-graves. These form the only remains, and afford to us 
the surest records, of the primitive races of Ireland. They are fixed and lasting 
memorials which may be destroyed altogether, and swept away from amongst 
us, but which cannot, like written history, be falsified or perverted. Few, it is 
supposed, will deny the importance of such national records — most people will 
desire their preservation ; but many well-meaning persons will say — " Is agricul- 
ture to stand still, at this time of day, because such old-world affairs must be 
preserved ? Our fathers and grandfathers believed that the raths were under 
the protection of the ' good people,' and therefore did not meddle with them. 
Are we to follow their example, and allow the rath, with its briar-covered 
trenches and mounds, to remain in unproductive idleness ? Those sepulchral 
mounds would afford top-dressing for many acres of land; are they to be suf- 
fered to encumber perhaps the fairest fields on the farm?" To such inquiries, 
the answer is — " Assuredly not. If the rath will repay cultivation, and if t\i-}. 
sepulchral mound does encumber productive land, let them be levelled or re- 
moved. But, on the other hand, when those and other monuments are situated 
in spots where they scarcely offer any obstacle to the plough, or, as is frequently 
the case, occupy land incapable of making a profitable return for the expense of 
reclaiming it, why should they be wantonly destroyed ?" It were, indeed, much 
to be regretted, if even the extension of agriculture should completely extirpate 
every trace of our ancient monuments. They are national memorials, and have 
been handed down for centuries from race to race. We are but, as it were, 
trustees of those invaluable records for future generations ; shall we, then, un- 
concernedly destroy those valuable remains of ancient times, without any regard 
to posterity ? The barbarous Arabs, who used as fuel in the public baths the 
famous Library of Alexandria, will live for ever in the execration of mankind. 
Yet it might be said, in their defence, that the literature they destroyed was 
that of a foreign and conquered nation. Shall we incur a more justly-earned 
censure, by breaking up our cromleacs and pillar-stones, or pulling down our 
ancient churches, castles, and abbeys, to mend our roads, or feed our lime-kilns ? 
Under all circumstances, it is to be hoped that, when the removal of such ob- 
jects of antiquity is absolutely necessary, some attention will be paid to their 
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structure, and to the objects which may be discovered within them. A little 
care has often preserved important antiquities ; and it cannot but afford gratifi- 
cation to every man to assist in extending the knowledge of the state of our 
country in primaeval times. 

If a rath or sepulchral mound, for instance, must, of necessity, be removed, a 
complete description of its external form, its height, and circumference, should 
first be made. In the case of raths, search should be made for the subterraneous 
chambers which frequently occur in them. Should such a discovery be made, 
the ground-plan, size, mode of construction, and relative position of such cham- 
bers, should be accurately noted. The stones of which they are built should be 
carefully examined, as they often exhibit Ogham inscriptions ; and the earth ac- 
cumulated within them should be closely searched for any ancient implements 
arms, or ornaments, which it may contain. 

In case of the removal of sepulchral mounds or barrows, it should be noted 
down whether they are surrounded by large stones, what are their dimensions, 
and mode of construction ; whether they have borne any peculiar name, and 
whether any traditions are associated with them. If the barrow is of the usual 
conical form, it will be best to cut through it from south-east to north-west, with 
a trench about eight feet broad, or wider, if the tumulus is a large one. This 
trench may then be intersected by another at right angles. As soon as the 
trench is begun, and the external sod removed, careful search should be made 
for vessels of clay with burned bones and ashes, which frequently occur in such 
situations. These vessels, from their great antiquity, are always extremely fra- 
gile, and can only by the greatest care be removed in a perfect state. How- 
ever, should they be unavoidably broken, it is most important to preserve even 
the smallest of their fragments, together with the bones found with them. If the 
urn is uninjured, it is best to leave the burnt bones within it ; and even the most 
trilling objects connected with it are worth preserving. As the excavation is 
continued, it will soon appear whether the barrow contains chambers of stone or 
not. If the explorers meet with large stones, the direction in which they lie 
should be followed, in order to find the entrance, as it is not at all advisable to 
force an entrance through the side or roof. Such chambers are mostly filled 
with loose earth and pebbles, on carefully removing which, it will be perceived 
how the corpses and antiquities have been deposited. The skulls of all such 
skeletons should, at all events, be carefully preserved, and the lengths of the 
arm, thigh, and leg-bones, noted down. The bones also of animals, if found in- 
terred with the deceased, should not be overlooked. If, however, the barrow 
contains no stone chambers, the grave must always be sought at the base of the 
mound, on a level with the adjoining land. It is usually surrounded by a stone 
cist, or covered by a heap of stones. In this case the stones should, on no ac- 
count, be removed at once, because the objects in the grave might be easily in- 
jured by so doing. The best plan is to enlarge the cavity as much as possible, 
and carefully uncover the tomb as soon as the earth has been wholly removed. 
The position of the different contents of the grave should then be accurately 
noted down, and the skull and all objects of antiquity carefully removed and 
preserved. 

Next to the barrows, the peat or turf-bogs are the most important depositories 
of antiquities, which, in general, are found in a high state of preservation ; and 
even human bodies, clothed in their garments, have been met with in such loca- 
lities. Stone axes, with their ancient handles of wood, have also often been 
found in bogs. Hence great caution should be observed as soon as anything re- 
markable is traced. The best mode is to dig cautiously round the spot, and 
carefully extract everything. The objects should then be suffered to lie exposed 
to the air, but not to the action of the sun, for articles not of stone or metal are 
thereby liable to shrink or split ; exposure to the air renders the peat or earthy 
matter easily removable. 
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Most antiquarian objects are covered with rust — articles of gold alone remain 
unchanged. Silver usually assumes a blackish tinge. Bronze and copper, in 
peat-bogs, exhibit a red or blackish tint ; while in the earth they become green. 
Iron is always very much corroded, except in peat-bogs. Lead also is oxydized ; 
amber becomes like resin ; and glass looks like mother-of-pearl by lying in the 
earth. Bones become black or brown in bogs, where they are always best pre- 
served. Antiquities, however, should never be cleaned, as they are thereby al- 
most always injured. Still more should the finders be careful not to break them, 
which ignorant people often do, in their eagerness to see if they are gold. 

All antiquities, even the most trivial and common, should be preserved. Trifles 
often afford important information, when placed in connexion with other anti- 
quities. That they are of common occurrence, forms no objection ; for historic 
results can be deduced only from the comparison of numerous contemporary spe- 
cimens. In many instances antiquities have their chief value in connexion with 
the spot in which they are found. Hence the importance of collecting together 
a museum of local antiquities. Such a museum having been commenced by the 
Kilkenny Archaeological Society, it is respectfully suggested to be the most fitting 
place for the preservation of antiquities found in its district. Such objects lose 
half their value and interest when scattered in the keeping of individuals, and 
are only really valuable to the antiquarian student, when viewed in connexion 
with similar objects. Where no such local institution exists, all objects of the 
kind should be deposited in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

Parties who do not themselves possess any knowledge of antiquities, would do 
well, when they discover anything remarkable, to apply to the clergyman or other 
intelligent person on the spot, who will instruct them what to do. A poor man in 
the county of Kilkenny lately found a silver fibula or brooch ; he shewed it to 
his clergyman, and by his means obtained £4 for it from the Council of the 
Royal Irish Academy; whilst he only could obtain £1 14s. from a country 
jeweller, who intended to melt it up. By the proper conduct of this man, a 
most important and interesting fragment of antiquity — the largest existing of its 
class — was preserved to the nation, and the finder himself greatly benefited. It 
would also be of the greatest utility if, all over the country, in every large parish, 
for instance, several intelligent men would form an association for protecting the 
local antiquities from wanton injury and destruction, and for the collection and 
preservation of objects of antiquarian interest. 



QUERIES 



INTENDED TO SUGGEST HEADS FOR THE COLLECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 

INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECT OF LOCAL HISTORY, 

ANTIQUITIES, AND TRADITIONS. 



SECTION I. 



LOCAL HISTO RY. 



1 . State the ancient name of the parish, and of its several townlands, and sub- 
divisions of townlands. If such names are Irish, give their derivation and 
meaning. 

2. If the present parish includes other ancient parishes, state their number 
and names as above. If the bounds of the parish or district are marked by 
stones, cairns, leachts, or crosses, describe them, and state their locality. 

3. Does tradition point out the site of any ancient battle-field or remarkable 
event ? 

4. Does tradition preserve the names of any remarkable personages as con- 
nected with the locality ? 

5. Are any songs, ballads, or keens, of local interest, traditionally preserved 
amongst the peasantry ? If so, give them. 

6. Are there any local traditionary customs prevalent amongst the peasantry ? 
If so, state whether connected with remarkable hills, rocks, trees, stones, or 
other objects. 

7. Are any ancient manuscripts, of local or general interest, preserved in the 
district ? If so, state in whose possession. 

8. Do you know of any documents of local interest preserved elsewhere ? If 
so, state in whose possession. 

9. Should your district comprise an ancient borough- town, are its charters, 
records, common seal, mace, or other insignia, in existence ? If so, in whose 
keeping ? 

10. Do individuals in the district possess any pictures or ancient maps tending 
to illustrate the biography, history, topography, &c. of the locality? If so, state 
in whose possession. 

11. Have any celebrated characters been born in or connected with the 
locality? 

12. Is the Irish language still s;> ken by the peasantry? If so, is it on the 
decline or otherwise ? 

13. Do Celtic names predominate in the district, and if so can they be traced 
as clan-names ? 

14. Are any ancient roads or trackways pointed out traditionally in the dis- 
trict ? If so, state their direction, and other peculiarities. 

15. Are there any remarkable fords on the rivers or streams in the district? 
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If so, state their names ; if in Irish, give their derivation and meaning ; also 
mention any traditions connected with them. 

16. What remarkable or holy wells does the district contain? What are their 
names, situations, and the names of saints to whom dedicated? If a patron has 
ever been held at, or near such wells, state the day; and whether such prac- 
tice is still continued. 

17. What legends connected with such wells exist amongst the peasantry ? 
Are cures said to be performed at them ? if so, of what diseases, and whether by 
washing with the water or drinking it ? 

18. Are there ancient buildings erected over such wells ? If so, describe them, 
and give their dimensions. 

19. Are there any ancient bells, croziers, shrines, gospels, psalters, or other 
relics in the possession of persons in the locality ? If so, are they regarded as 
objects of veneration, and resorted to as giving sanction to oaths, covenants, &c. ? 



SECTION II. 



PRIMAEVAL REMAINS. 

1. Does the district contain any remarkable stones, the objects of tradition or 
popular superstition ? If so, what names do they bear ? 

2. If erected by the hands of man, do they belong to the rocks of the locality ? 
and if not, what is the nearest point whence they could be brought ? 

3. Do they form " cromleacs," single standing-stones, or circles ? In any 




Cromleac. 



case state their number, average height, breadth, and thickness, and the name 
of the locality where they stand, together with the owner of the property, and 
name of the occupier of the land. 

4. Have any excavations been made near them ? and if so, what has been 
found? 

5. If of the cromleac-shape, can it be known whether they were formerly 
covered by hillocks of small stones or earth ? 
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6. Have cromleacs been exposed by the removal of such hillocks ? and what 
has been found in them? 




Standinr" Stone. 



7. Are there any, so called, giants' beds or graves in the district ? If so, 
state their localities, characteristics, and dimensions ; whether they have been 
opened, and what has been found in them ? 




vron: 7 /: Spear Heads 



Brcmze Swords. 

8. Have any torques, collars, fibulas or brooches, ring-money, pins, spear- 



heads, celts, axes, hammers, arrow-heads, swords, or armour, been found in tin 




Celts. 




Stone Hammers. 



district ? If so, state whether of gold, silver, bronze, iron, or stone ? Give 
the name and address of their present possessors. 




Scone Arrow and Spear Heads. 



9. Have any cinerary sepulchral urns 
been discovered ? If so, state their cha- 
racteristics, size, contents (if bones, whe- 
ther burned or unburned) ; their position, 
whether upright or reversed ; also whether 
enclosed in a cist or chamber, or buried in 
the earth? Give name and address of their 
present possessors, and of the owner and 
occupier of the land where found, together 
with the name of the locality. 

10. Does the district contain any arti- 
ficial caverns, sepulchral or otherwise ? 
If so, state their locality, dimensions, and 
characteristics . 

11. Have any ancient interments been 




discovered in the district ? If so, 
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state their locality, and the bearings of the body with regard 
points ; if the bones showed marks of lire ; if they lay 
in the natural position, or otherwise ; and whether they 
were accompanied by urns. 

12. Do any tumuli, heaps of earth, or cairns of stone 
exist in the district? If so, state their localities, di- 
mensions, and whether surrounded by a trench at the 
base, or by upright stones. 

13. Are there any remarkable raths in the district? 
If so, state whether quadrangular, circular, or oval ; 
state diameter, the number of trenches, the bearings 
of the entrance, and the name of the rath, if any ; also 
whether they contain artificial caves, the foundations of 
buildings, or upright stones. 

14. Have any ancient timber structures been dug up 
in the district ? If so, state their locality, dimensions, 
and characteristics. 

15. Do upright stones, marked at the angles with 
short straight lines, called Ogham writing, exist in the 
district ? 

16. Do the disused burial grounds or ancient church- 
yards of the district, called Mlleens or cealluraghs, con. 
tain any such Ogham stones ? 

17. Are such inscriptions to be found on the stones 
forming cromleacs, or the flags forming the sides and 
roofs of the subterranean chambers of raths in the dis- 
trict ? 



to the cardin.il 




SECTION III. 



POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



Oc^hnm Stono. 



1. Does a belief in the existence of the "good people," or fairies, prevail 
amongst the peasantry ? If so, state the popular ideas concerning them, and any 
remarkable fairy-legends connected with particular places, persons, or objects. 

2. Are the good people believed to possess influence over human beings ? If 
so, state its nature, and what charms are used against it. 

3. Do the peasantry resort to "fairy-men" or " wise women" for the cure of 
fairy-stricken persons or cattle, or of diseases in general ? 

4. Give any superstitions respecting fairy-stricken cattle, also the modes of 
curing them. 

.5. Is faith placed in the use of charms, or charmed substances, or in the prac- 
tice of ceremonies believed to be connected with witchcraft ?^ 

G. What charms are used against drowning, fire, the evil eye? also in con- 
nexion with milk and butter? 

7. Are charms used for the cure of diseases ? If so, state their nature, and 
the particular kinds used in different cases ; as for instance, madness, the falling 
sickness, fever, worms, warts, the king's evil, ague, tooth-ache, hydrophobia, &c. 

8. Do any peculiar customs or practices prevail relative to May Eve, St. John's 
or Midsummer Eve, All Hallows Eve, Christmas, Twelfth Day, St. Stephen's 
Day, Candlemas, St. Bridget's Day, St. Martin's Day, or any other festival ? 

9. With regard to May and St. John's Eves, especially ; are fires lighted on 
thorn, or any ceremonies used in connexion with fire? 
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10. Are any cattle-charms practised on May or St. John's Eve, connected 
with fire, or otherwise? 

11. Are herb-cures in common use ? How applied, and in what diseases ? 

12. After death, are any peculiar ceremonies practised with regard to the 
corpse in washing, waking, burial, &c. ? 



SECTION IV. 



ANCIENT BUILDINGS, MONUMENTS, ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 

1. What ancient buildings, as abbeys, castles, bridges, &c. does the district 
contain ? If any, describe them, and state their names and localities. 

2. Have any such been injured or destroyed within the memory of man ? 

3. Do you know of any objects of antiquity connected by tradition or other- 
wise with such buildings ? If so, state the name and address of their present 
possessors. 

4. Do any armorial shields, inscriptions, or dates exist in or near such build- 
ings? If so, give them. 

5. Do any sculptured effigies, monumental figures, or inscribed monuments 
exist in or near such buildings ? If so, describe them, and give the inscriptions, 
if any. 

6. Have any coins been discovered ? If so, state whether of gold, silver, or 
copper, and their present possessors. 

7. Have any seals, rings, household utensils, arms, or armour, been discovered 
in the district ? If so, describe them, and state name and address of present 
possessor. 

8. Have any flooring tiles, exhibiting raised, inlaid, or depressed patterns, 
been found in the churches or abbeys of the district ? 



SECTION V. 



CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD. 

1 . Are there any ancient churches in the parish besides the principal one ? 
If any, state their number, localities, and names; name of patron saint, day on 
which his "patron" is or was held, and whether such observance has ceased? 

2. Give the external dimensions of the old church and its chancel (if any). 
If the site only remains, give the dimensions of the church as near as may be. 

3. How many doors has each church, and what is their position ? 

4. Are the doors pointed, circular, or horizontal, in the head ? Are they 
adorned with mouldings or sculptures, or both ? 

5. Are the jambs of the doors or windows perpendicular? or do they incline 
towards each other at top ? 

6. If the head of the door is flat, is it surmounted by a cross ? If so, of what 
shape is the latter ? Does a raised band or architrave run round the doorway? 

7. Is the arch between the body of the church and chancel pointed or semi- 
circular ? Is the arch ornamented with mouldings or sculptures ? Are there 
shafts at the sides ? 

8. Are the windows remarkably large or small ? If small, have they wedge- 
shaped heads? If of large dimensions, are they divided by mullions or tracery? 

i>. Is the masonry of the walls laid in regular courses, or are the stones irre<ni- 
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larly fitted together ? Are the joints close or open ? and are the stones remark- 
able for size ? 

10. What is the situation of the tower, if any? If no tower, is the gable 
pierced for bells ? 

11. Are there any ornamental or plain recesses in the south wall of the church, 
near the east end, called sedilia ? If so, state their number, position, and ap- 
pearance. 

12. Is there a drain in the bottom of that nearest the east end of the church, 
called the Piscina ? 

13. Are there any small, square recesses or aumbry s in the walls ? and where ? 

14. Are there any tombs or monuments of ancient date in the church? 

15. What is the date of the church-plate? If there is any inscription thereon, 
give it. 

16. What is the earliest date in the parish register and vestry-book, re- 
spectively ? 

17. Is the ancient font still existing? If so, describe its appearance and 
ornaments. 

18. Is there any round- tower in the parish? If so, give its height, circum- 
ference, distance from the church, position and description of door, and number 
of windows. State if its conical cap yet remains, or otherwise. 

19. Is any ancient churchyard, or old monastic site in the locality enclosed 
by an earthen rath, or ancient wall of masonry ? If by the latter, state the cha- 
racter of the masonry. 

20. Is there an ancient cross in the churchyard, or elsewhere in the locality ? 
If so, state its material, dimensions, and any peculiarity observable in its sculp- 
tures. 

21. Does tradition assign it, as a memorial, to any individual? or is it known 
by any name amongst the people ? 



